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DAY AND NIGHT 

by 
Richard Hovey 



Fair-college of the quiet inland lake 

And beautiful fair name that like a "bell 

Rings out its clear sheer call of ^oy, Cornell! - 

Its call of high undaunted dares that take 

The hearts of men with fervours for thy sake, 

And for thy sake with sudden hopes that swell, 

Hail first to thee, with praise for thy hold youth, 

Thy fearless challenge in the ranks of truth. 

Thy forward footing into the unknown I 

The new in knowledge that is old in being 

Wrenched from the dark and morninged for our 

seeing - 
This is the legend on thy banners blown. 

Mightier the foes yet that are still to smite, 
And fiercer yet the fields we still must fight, 
But thou, a David of the sunrise cause. 
In the first dawn of the defiant day. 
Startled the mumbling hosts that bar the way - 
Thou, a young Spartan of the days to be. 
Made the vast hordes of liarsian darkness pause 
And bade our band think of Thermopylae, 

Day - yes, the day for thee I but all we men 

Are twofold, having need of day and night. 

Day for the mind, the ardour of the fight, 

Night for the soul and silence. So again 

To thee I turn, one of many stars 

That make the loyal heaven glorious, 

But dear among the innumerable to us, 

Psi Upsilon, and resting from the scars 

Of day, the brunt of battle, lift thy song, 

*Now for the joys of night J » - they still sing it sjfill 

In the old chapters where we had our fill 

Of fun and fellowship and frank good will, 

I and my. fellows, when we too were young. 



(1) This poem was read by Hovey at the Sixty-sixth Annua, 
Convention of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, in 1899. 
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*Soft as a dream of beauty* - hark afealnl 
Here's to his right good health who fiang that strain l 

Come with me into the night - 

The intimate embracing night! 

The night is still; 

And we may walk from hill to hill 

Silent, with but the murmur of our souls, 

As through the woods the murmur of the night. 

- Ah, take your heaven of the undying light, 

Of glare of gold and glint of aureoles I 

I think God keeps for us somewhere 

A place of cool dusks and caressing air, 

Where all the greens and yellows dream of blue 

And all the rainbow hints itself in hue 

But never speaks outright - 

Never unveils 

The unmistakable red or violet, 

But lets all color die to a perfume. 

Is it the flapping of sails 

And the lurch of a Jibing boom 

Where a boat comes round, below, on the lake, to set 

Off shore again ? How clear. 

Like the league-distant hills that seem so near 

In the thin air of Colorado, rise 

The voices of the merry-making crew 

Over the waters - songs of love that strew 

The silence with roses of surmise! 



Hark! 

There is no sound beneath the sky 

ijut bslUb tnat rlap and oars fnat feather 

'Sn? tne low wa^erHynisperTng by 

In the June v/eather . 

ly~love ana i, 

ly love "anK T, 

l^love and "t together! 

The starlight lies upon the lake 

Like dreams of vanished days an^ viewless 

Sarthr^all never recall awake - 

The dim iost Thulein ! 

T q ve and I. 

love and' T, 

Love and T together ! 
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The soft wind stirs among the firs, 
Ithe grea-tTTIFars wafT a^ove and seefc not ; 
"TEe night is full of ministers 
J^or souls T5at speaE not , "^ 



jib^ love and IT 

y lov e anS T, 

l y love a.nd T together ! 

I wonder whether ^y on and _I 
Ire real . love - I wonder whether ! 
T Tnly ' ^ow thatT live or die. 
"We dream together . 

love and 1, 

love and "I, 

Tove a.nd "1 together ! 

Far, so far - 

The song dies oh the waters like a star 

That founders in the surges of the dawn. 

Ah, the great Jflght! 

The far phantasmal Night ! 

The delicate dim aisles and domes of dream ! 

loosed froi> the mind, set free 

From thought and memory, 

The soul goes naked into the vast stream 

Of musing spirit like a careless faun - 

The soul lies naked to the summer night. 

Night of the clasped hands of comrades! Night of the 

kiss 
Of lovers trembling at loves mysteries! 
Night of dealrel .- 

Niiht of the gaslight-necklaced city I Night 
Of revel and laughter and delight! 
Night of the starlit sea! 

Night of the waves shot with strange witch-fire! 
Night of sleep! 
Night of dream! 
Night of the lonely soul under the stars! 

But ever the self put away 

With the day, 

And the soul soaring, glorying into the night! 
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Night I 

The unmasked mysterious Hight '. 

The infinite, unriddled beautiful Witch ! 

The Sibyl of the universal Doom I 

This is the ^oy of man*s spirit - 
When peace falls, 
TTnlcnown, undivined, inexplicable, 
Over the face of the world. 

Oh, praise for the glory of battle - the Day and 

its strife ! 
And praise for the sweat and the struggle, the 

turmoil of life ! , 

But the work is not wrought forphe working^ in- 
crease for increase; 
We toil for the rest that comes after, we Ijattle for 

peace. 
Let us take up our work every man, meet our fate 

with a cheer - 
But the best is the clasped hands of comrades, when 

nightfall is near, 
The best is the rest and the friendsh'eip, the calm of 

the soul 
When the stars are in heaven and the runner lies 

down at the goal. 

Let us take up our work as a nation, the work of 

the day. 
Clasp hands with our brothers of England - and 

who shall say nay ? 
And who shall say nay to our navies - the ships 

of ua-i sons of the sea ? 
And who shall sa;^ nay to our empires, to the law 

that we set for the free? 
But the best is the bond that's between us, the bond 

of the brothers in blood, 
The bond of the men who keep silence, as the night 

when it falls on the flood, 
As the night when it falls on the vastness, the splen- 
dor and lone of the wave, 
The bond of the English forever, the bond of the 

free and the brave I 
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And at last when the bugles are silent or call but 

to rouse 
A cheer for the memory of orowned and victorious 

brows , the 

When the drlms beat no more to battle, and 

smitten in one, 
The hearts of the nations uplift but one song to 

the sun, 
When, the law Tm©e made good for all peoples by 

stress of the sword, 
The spent world sshall rest from its wrestling, clasp 

hands in accord. 
Then, best of all bests, in the silence that falls on 

man's soul. 
We shall feel *fe; are coi^ades and brothers from 
tropic to pole. 
All men by the pledge of their manhood made one 

in the will 
To achieve for all men as their fellows each con- 
quest o'er ill, 
Ho glory or beauty or music or triumph or mirth, 
If it be not made good for the least of the sons 

of the earth, 
And the bonds of all bonds shall be manhood, the 

right of all rights 
That right to the hearts of our fellows, to the love 

that requites 
All the strain and the pain , and the fag, all the 

wrench of the day, 
When the stars shine at last in the heavens and 

Night has its way. 
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JUDGE JAMES H. POPE 

ofthe 

Los Angeles Police Court 

in a letter to the Los Angeles Evening Herald 
says: 

"To my mind life insurance is the primer of all financial 
instruction for a youn^ inan. Until he has become a policyholder 
and carried his obligations successfully for a period of time suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that he has his wheels oh the track he should 
not be permitted to handle funds W other persons. 

The problem of the over-privileged boy who proceeds with a 
high hand because of over-sufficiency of means and lack of restraint 
and the under-privileged boy who has nothing and bursts the bonds 
of restraint to getj by unlawful means, that whidi he sees others 
enjoy, ig becoming more and more the great problem of the crimi- 
nal court." 

The College Man should see that his Son is given an opporturdpy to' 
adopt a definite thrift plan through early participation in a life insurance 
contract in 

The National life Insurance Company 

Montpelier, Vermont 

Purely Mutual Organized 1850 

Over a half billion insurance in force 

Over a hundred million in assets. 



Gile & Brackettj Agents, Hanover 

J. A. Wellman, State Agent, Manchester 

John T. Brysoii, Agent, Manchester 




America Discovered for $7200 

All records show that the cost of Columbus' 
first expedition to America amounted, in modern 
exchange, to only $7200. To finance Columbus, 
Isabella, Queen of Spain, offered to pawn 
her jewels. 

To-day, reports state that American electric 
equipment, during the first year of its use by 
the Spanish Northern Railway, cut expenses 
practically in half as compared with the cost of 
operating the former steam locomotives — a 
saving sufficient to ransom many royal jewels. 

In every part of the world, electricity has 
replaced less efficient methods and is effecting 
great savings. You will find electric power an 
important advantage in your work and in 
your home. 

350-32FBI 




The General Electric Com- 
pany took the leading part 
in this difficult and success- 
ful electrification. The 
world over, you will find 
the G-E monogram on 
apparatus that is giving 
outstanding service. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 



GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 



COMPANY, 



SCHENECTADY, 



YORK 



FOR MEN wno want 
to become independent 

in the next ten years 




I 



N the spring of 1937 two men will be sitting in a down-town 
restaurant. 

"I wonder what's going to happen next year," one of them will 
say. "Business is fine now — but the next few years are going to 
be hard ones, and we may as well face the facts." 

The man across the table will laugh. 

"That's just what they said back in 1927," he will answer. 
"Remember ? People were looking ahead apprehensively — and see 
what happened ! Since then there has been the greatest growth 
in our history — more business done, more fortunes made, than 
ever before. They've certainly been good years for me . . ." 

He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 

The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone of 
infinite pathos : 

"I wish 1 had those ten years back," he will say. 




TODAY the interview quoted 
above is purely imaginary. 
But be assured of this — it 
will come true. Right now, at 
this very hour, business men are 
dividing themselves into two 
groups, represented by the two 
individuals whose words are 
quoted. A few years from now 
there will be ten thousand such 
luncheons and one of the men 
will say : 
"/ have got what I wanted." 
And the other will answer : 
"/ zvish I had those years back." 
In which class are you putting 
yourself? The real difference 
between the two classes is this — 
one class of men hope vaguely to 
be independent sometime; the 



other class have convinced them- 
selves that they can do it within 
the next few years. Do you be- 
lieve this ? Do you care enough 
about independence to give us a 
chance to prove it? Will you in- 
vest one single evening in reading 
a book that has put 300,000 men 
on the road to more rapid prog- 
ress? 

This book costs you nothing — 
and for a good reason. It is 
worth only what you make it 
worth. It explains how for more 
than eighteen years it has 
been the privilege of the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute to help men short- 
en the path to success ; 
to increase their earning 



"Since then there has heen the 
greatest growth in our history 
— more business done more for- 
tunes made, than ever before." 



power; to make them masters of 
the larger opportunities in busi- 
ness. 

"Forging Ahead in Business." 
is a cheerful, helpful book. It is 
yours for the asking. Send for it. 
Measure yourself by it. Look 
clearly, for a few moments, into 
your next few years. Whether or 
not you will follow the path it 
points is a matter that you alone 
must decide. 



Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Executive Training for Business Men 



In Canada, address the Aleoc- 
a n d e r Hamilton Institute, 
Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., 
Toronto. 




In England^ 67 Great Rus- 
sell i^t., London, 
In Australia, 11c Castie- 

re'igli St., Sydney. 



Alexander Hamilton Institute 

995 AsTOR Place New York City 



Send me the new revised edition of 

"Forging Ahead in Business,'' which 

I may keep without charge. 



Signature . 

Business 
Address .... 



Pltase write piainly 



Business 
Position .. 
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Editorial Comment 



Working The Selective Process 

The alumni of the College all over the 
country are at this time facing an annual 
duty which is performed with surprising 
efficiency and willingness; to wit, that of 
canvassing the applicants for admission 
at the request of the Director of Admis- 
sions, in accordance with principles now 
fairly familiar to all who have direct 
concern with this work. It should be 
understood that the Selective Process, 
besides making diligent inquiry to ascer- 
tain the demonstrated scholastic powers 
of the several hundred applicants for 
entrance into Dartmouth, adds thereto a 
survey of each individual by unpreju- 
diced Alumni examiners, who interview 
each young man and "size him up," as 
the saying goes, on other than scholastic 
lines ; in short, inform themselves by per- 
sonal contact as to what manner of boy 
he seems to them to be, what his tastes 
and appreciations are, what he regards as 
his great reason for going to any college, 
and why he chooses Dartmouth especi- 
ally, what books he likes to read, what 
talents he may have in art, music, sport, 
or other incidental activity, whether or 
not he has revealed indications of leader- 
ship, and so on. 

Much depends on the fidelity with 
which this work is done, but the results 
incline to the belief that, as the alumni 
become more and more familiar with it 
and appreciate the importance of adher- 



ing to a fairly exacting standard, the 
quality of the performance is steadily 
increasing in excellence. The task 
entails a very considerable burden on 
busy men — more especially on those who 
have to oversee large areas of country 
as respresentatives of broad councillor 
districts. It is, however, very cheerfully 
undertaken and the admirable industry 
and care revealed are most cordially 
appreciated by the college office. 

The main desire of the editors in men- 
tioning this matter here is to emphasize 
the necessity of maintaining defensible 
standards in weighing the character of 
these applicants. The whole idea of the 
Selective Process is to weed out in 
advance those on whom it is a mistake to 
waste valuable time, and to make each 
freshman class as nearly an ideal body 
of young men as circumstances allow. 
Mistakes are inevitable, but it is the 
teaching of experience that a really anxi- 
ous alumnus undertaking this kind of 
work can usually form a very accurate 
idea of the material that comes before 
him and may be trusted to report with 
entire candor what he thinks he sees. 

It is usually urged by the administrat- 
ors at Hanover that such surveys, when- 
ever practicable, be made by committees, 
rather than by individual observers, 
because a composite judgment is likely 
to be more trustworthy than that of a 
single interviewer. In some districts 
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where there are many applicants within 
a narrow territory, as in the larger cities, 
this system has been carried to a com- 
mendable degree of perfection. In the 
broader areas it is naturally more difiS- 
cult, and often quite impossible, to get 
more than a single verdict on the person- 
al characteristics and apparent worth of 
the young man who wishes to come to us. 
But the unanimity with which Dartmouth 
graduates the country over respond to 
this annual appeal for personal service 
on behalf of the College convinces us 
anew that our alumni body is virtually 
unique. 

Let us, however, stress above all else 
the need of a strict adherence to stand- 
ards calculated to insure the high quality 
of our incoming classes. There is, of 
course, an occasional temptation to play 
favorites, when a religious regard for the 
Selective Process should forbid; but the 
evidence is that as a rule this temptation 
is resisted, sometimes at the cost of a 
personal qualm. The aim is to keep out 
the obvious dead-wood, the chaff, the 
idlers who have only the vaguest of rea- 
sons for thinking it would be "nice" to 
go to college, the boys who only want 
to play football or other sports, rather 
than to learn anything, and the many who 
apply only because custom makes that 
the fashionable thing to do. Dart- 
mouth's present situation enables her to 
pick and choose, with quality solely in 
mind; and it is pleasant to observe that 
the alumni so generally and so discrim- 
inatingly respond to the requirements 
which that situation imposes. 



Hanover and the Floods 

The flood disasters of the autumnal 
period in the vicinity of Hanover sufficed 



among other things to enable a unique 
exhibition of college spirit applied to 
humanitarian lines, when some 900 stu- 
dents took a day off from their regular 
duties and devoted themselves to straight- 
ening out the appalling tangle produced at 
Hartford, Vermont, by the swollen 
waters of the White river. This ener- 
getic army of strong young men worked 
wonders in a few hours, and the labor 
has been supplemented since by smaller 
bodies of volunteers from Hanover, 
prompting the approving comment of the 
press everywhere. It was no snap course 
which these volunteers elected, one may 
well believe — and furthermore it was one 
in which faculty, as well as undergradu- 
ates, participated with a will. 

The further project to assist the flood 
sufferers by playing in some populous 
centre, like Boston, a post-season foot- 
ball game, the proceeds to go to a flood 
relief fund, came to nothing — and we 
believe rightly. The curious error 
obtained momentary credence that the 
Dartmouth athletic authorities stood 
ready to play a post-season game with 
Georgetown, but it was promptly revealed 
that this was a hoax; and the statement 
was speedily forthcoming from the 
President of the College that the assent 
of the administration could not, in any 
case, have been expected. The whole 
point is that post-season games of foot- 
ball are not to be favored, save in very 
rare and exceptional conditions ; and 
that there is bound to be a lurking suspi- 
cion of avowed excuses for holding such, 
based on the belief that the real reason 
for wanting a post-season game is less 
altruistic than it is made to appear. There 
was no ground whatever that we know 
of for assuming that the Athletic Coun- 
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cil was any more agreeably disposed 
toward the idea of a post-season game 
than the President and faculty; but the 
excuse advanced for such a project was 
tempting and the shortness of Dart- 
mouth's playing season — a week shorter 
than that of most colleges — would add a 
further temptation. Nevertheless every- 
thing was against the idea. The team 
had disbanded, had gone out of training, 
and was entitled to its honorable dis- 
charge. Most of all, the theory at Han- 
over is that post-season playing is based 
on a vicious principle, likely to add to the 
over-emphasis of sports ; and that in con- 
sequence only a very exceptional incen- 
tive should lead to a relaxation of the 
rule in a time when it is important not to 
let football kill itself as an intercollegiate 
sport by tolerating excesses. 



Cramming for Examinations 
A rather interesting discussion has 
been going on in the columns of the Daily 
Dartmouth, precipitated by editorial sug- 
gestions in that paper, with respect to the 
most useful system of preparation for 
examinations in courses where compre- 
hensive tests are required, the Dart- 
mouth's idea being that for, say, three 
days immediately preceding the exam- 
ination period there be established a 
"reading period" in which the student 
shall be free to do his own reviewing of 
a course, rather than be held to classroom 
review. This has prompted the comment 
of at least one undergraduate that it 
amounts only to an official recognition of 
an extended "cramming period" during 
wfiich a student who has been inattentive 
throughout a semester may, by frenzied 
efforts, make up for his deficiency at 
least sufficiently to enable a serviceable 



mark in his examination. Rejoinder 
appears to be made that the examination 
period covers about ten days, and that the 
suggested free reading period of three 
days is intended mainly to benefit the 
unfortunate who finds himself scheduled 
for three difficult tests in the first three 
days of the ten — a disadvantage to him 
which does not bear so heavily on the 
man whose tests are better spaced. 

Making every just allowance, it is 
probable that even the best students find 
reviewing prior to an examination desir- 
able; and it is certain that the mediocre 
ones, not consciously neglectful of daily 
work but still not especially diligent 
therein, find such intensive recapitula- 
tion of a term's labors absolutely impera- 
tive if they are to do even tolerable credit 
to themselves. No matter how much one 
may deplore it, the fact remains and will 
always remain that the average student 
cannot be expected to have in mind, with- 
out a more or less concentrated process 
of hasty reviewing, the degree of knowl- 
edge of any extended course which will 
enable a praiseworthy mark — or perhaps 
even a passing grade. It is the way of 
the world, and scolding about its devia- 
tion from the ideal will not change it. In 
theory, a student who has been faithful in 
his prosecution of any course of study 
will acquire knowledge of it which should 
need only a little brushing up before 
starting to write a blue-book in response 
to questions designed to elicit a revela- 
tion of what he knows. In practice, 
probably eight men out of every ten need 
more than this hasty resurvey of the 
ground their classes have been covering — 
some of them, of course, having practi- 
cally to secure a delusive sort of informa- 
tion, good for a few hours' time only and 
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sufficient merely to deal with that particu- 
lar blue-book. Young men are what 
they are — and it would be rash indeed to 
say that their elders differ to any marked 
degree in the respect above mentioned. 

Whether a free reading period of three 
days is the appropriate remedy for the 
congenital defect of all students who are 
not special prodigies, may be open to 
question. Cramming for examinations is 
as old as the world itself, and will con- 
tinue to be the practice down to the last 
syllable of recorded time. Presumably 
every instructor in the world knows it, 
and is very far from making a single 
examination paper the sole ground for 
deciding what the man before him has 
really learned. There will always be 
such cramming, under some system or 
other and one may as well seek out the 
one most likely to produce the best 
results. The best results, it is needless to 
say, are those which inspire the most 
real knowledge, rather than the most 
deceptive appearance thereof. Imperfect 
as the examination is, it remains virtually 
the only practical method of assessing the 
lore absorbed by the student; and the 
student is forced by circumstances to 
assume the appearance of knowing, even 
if he doesn't really know but has only 
acquired the ability to look as if he did 
by dint of frenzied memorizing at the 
eleventh hour. 

After all, it is the man himself who 
pays in the end. He alone suffers at 
the last for his own neglects, even where 
he succeeds in deluding examiners into 
giving him a mark based on a parrot- 
like performance which has no deepness 
of foundation. One doesn't recognize 
this until it is too late, alas. Who of us 
has not said within himself, "If I could 



go through college now, I'd get more out 
of it?" Cramming for an exam is a 
good deal like death-bed repentance. 



"Rules is Rules" 

The outstanding thing about this 
autumn's football season was the episode 
involving Bruce Caldwell, Yale's super- 
star halfback, who was discovered just 
before the Yale-Princeton game to be 
ineligible under the rules relating to ath- 
letes transferring from one college to 
another. Yale promptly and commenda- 
bly announced that she would disqualify 
Caldwell from further participation in 
that sport, and stuck to it in the face of 
a natural temptation to differentiate 
between the letter and the spirit of the 
rule, though urged to such discrimination 
by both Princeton and Harvard. Dis- 
crimination, in one view of it, would have 
been defensible enough, because no one 
for a moment suggested that Caldwell 
was a "tramp" athlete such as the rule in 
question < aims to discourage. He had 
transferred in apparent good faith from 
Brown to Yale, according to a long cher- 
ished plan, and not at all because some 
avid alumnus of the greater university 
had taken note of Caldwell's performance 
as a member of the Brown freshman 
team and made him in consequence a fur- 
tive offer. None the less we must regard 
Yale's determined stand in favor of 
observing the rules as a most praise- 
worthy thing, because the rule itself is 
clearly a good one and is aimed at an evil 
that was all too common prior to its adop- 
tion. 

The absence of Caldwell from the Yale 
line-up made no discernible difference in 
the immediately subsequent game with 
Princeton, although no doubt it did 
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increase the difficulty of attaining Yale's 
success. This was widely received as 
poetic justice. Meantime it may be pert- 
inent to quote a typical comment, made 
by Edward Hope who conducts "The 
Lantern" column in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune: 

"The agreement under which Caldwell 
is disbarred was necessary when it was 
made and is necessary today in spite of 
all that our colleagues on this page and 
elsewhere may say. 

"A college can keep its passionate Old 
Grads in check only by stringent and 
inflexible ordinances. Give them an 
inch, and they will take all the football 
stars of all the small colleges in the coun- 
try and enroll them under the unseeing 
stone eyes of their alma mater. Gentle- 
men's agreements count for nothing when 
there are football games to be played and 
won. 

"We believe that Caldwell has been 
tripped on a technicality that was not laid 
for him, but an exception made now 
would be the rule of three years hence, 
or we don't know our Old Grads. 

"And if any one feels worse at Cald- 
well's ineligibility than we do, he will 
have to send a sworn statement of his 
blood-pressure to prove it." 

That this salutary rule worked an 
injustice and a hardship in this particular 
instance we incline to believe ; but we can 
easily see that, once exceptions were per- 
mitted in special cases, the rule would 
be in serious danger of being undermined. 
It is probably better for the sport as a 
whole to insist on rigid adhereince so long 
as this rule remains in force, even though 
one sympathizes with the victim. 

^Vhether the rule can be amended to 
take care of such cases is open to debate. 



There again would arise the danger of 
nullification. Speaking broadly, the 
rule is a good one and is necessary. It 
specifically provides that a player who 
takes part in duly recognized games as a 
regular member of a freshman team at 
College A is thereby made ineligible later 
on to participate as a player in that same 
sport if he transfers to College B. The 
reason is obvious. We all know the 
temptation of scouts to persuade promis- 
ing freshmen, or promising prep school 
players, to enroll as students in other 
institutions — purely as an athletic propo- 
sition; and while it is difficult to devise 
a rule relating to preparatory school 
teams, it is possible at least to deal with 
the transfer situation. Yale has added 
a most valuable testimony to the anxiety 
of collegiate managers to keep the ama- 
teur character of college sport far above 
the level of suspicion. 



How About Next Season 

As usual, the Alumni Fund committee 
is preparing the ground for its 1928 cam- 
paign by endeavoring to ascertain from 
those alumni who contributed in former 
years, but who for some undiscovered 
reason have lately abstained, whether or 
not their absence from the lists is per- 
manent, or only temporary, and whether 
or not the reasons for that absence, if 
still persisted in, are capable of being 
answered to the satisfaction of the absti- 
nent. 

It is pointed out that if a man really 
and firmly intends to remain a non-con- 
tributor to the Alumni Fund, it will save 
money for the college if he will make 
candid avowal of that intention; because 
in that case fruitless expenditures in an 
effort to enlist his aid may be avoided and 
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by so much the overhead costs of the 
campaign may be Hghtened. But it is 
devoutly hoped that in the great majority 
of cases the response of such men will be 
to the effect that they do hope to come 
in this next year and desire that the usual 
literature of the campaign be sent to 
them. The purpose of this paragraph is 
merely to supplement the Committee's 
request for definite information as to the 
feeling of the men who used to contrib- 
ute, but who, for one reason or another, 
have refrained in recent years from doing 
so. 

It is our conviction that most Dartmouth 
men who are in position to do so are 
disposed to bear a hand, to the extent of 
their individual capacity in this matter, 
since it is clear that the college stands in 
great need of steady and trustworthy 
support if it is to hold the ground it has 
gained. The campaign proper, to be 
sure, does not begin until several weeks 
later; but the preliminary work of clear- 
ing the ground is important, and those 
who receive these requests for informa- 
tion as to their probable attitude in 1928 
will greatly assist the Committee if they 
make prompt and cordial response to the 
request. 

Tuition Fees Again 

Apropos of recent discussions of the 
relation of tuition fees in the colleges of 
this country to the costs of education, 
attention may be directed for a moment 
to an interesting compilation of statistics 
lately published by the John Price Jones 
Corporation of New York — a concern 
the chief business of which is the man- 
agement of fund-raising campaigns. This 
table of figures is accompanied by a 
graphic chart designed to reveal the 
course of tuition charges, bank deposits. 



costs of living, prices of food and income 
per capita in the United States. The 
data as to educational charges are based 
on returns from 21 men's colleges and 
nine colleges for women. 

It is stated, and we imagine with sub- 
stantial accuracy, that 20 years ago the 
average tuition charge at the men's col- 
leges was $125 (Dartmouth was then ask- 
ing only $100) whereas today the aver- 
age is $329 (Dartmouth now asking 
$400). Even so, it is notorious that the 
tuition fee, even in the case of Princeton 
which asks $450 and has the highest fig- 
ure in the list here considered, does not 
meet the actual cost per man. 

The interesting phase of the compari- 
son is that which contrasts the jump in 
average tuition charges with the other 
elements represented in the graph. The 
index figure for college tuition started 
20 years ago well above the index figures 
for living costs, income, bank deposits, 
etc., and continued above them until 
about 1913-14, at which point all the ele- 
ments, as represented by various lines, 
came together and remained in substan- 
tial agreement until 1917 — at which point, 
although tuition fees continued to rise, 
the other elements soared much more 
abruptly and to this day remain — with 
the sole exception of retail food prices — 
at index figures well above that of college 
tuition. 

In other words, while tuition fees have 
climbed to extraordinary altitudes in a 
score of years, they have not climbed so 
fast nor so high as have bank deposits, 
per capita wealth, and so on. There is 
consequently no disproportion in the 
present average tuition fee of $329, as 
related to the available wealth of the 
land. 
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At least the situation differs from that 
prevailing when the average charge for 
tuition was much lower. When it stood 
at $125, it was well above the available 
average of wealth — and now it is appar- 
ently below. 

The main question, as has been inti- 
mated before, is one of positive, as well 
as comparative, requirements. The equa- 
lization of college income and outgo has 
come to be a very vital question. If edu- 
cation costs $800 and is sold for $400, 
the difference has to be made up on a 
basis very similar to charity, alike for 
those who could afford to pay the full 
price at once, and for those who could 
not. Should the tuition fee of a college 
be fixed with an eye single to the needs 
of the college, or with an eye single to 
the convenience of the student ? 

There is so much to be said for asking 
purchasers to pay at least the cost price 
of what they get, that more and more 
advocates of this rudimentary business 



policy are being heard. There is on the 
face of it no reason for making an excep- 
tion of education. Those who want edu- 
cation badly enough to pay for it will 
get it — and it is questionable that others 
should seek it. There is growing up a 
sentiment that the colleges would better 
fix first a tuition charge that closely 
approximates the actual cost of the teach- 
ing — and then find ways and means to 
alleviate the condition of such students 
as cannot aftord the immediate payment 
of that full cost. At present no one, 
rich or poor, pays much more than half ; 
and scholarship aid is apportioned to 
that standard, when in justice it ought to 
be apportioned to paying the whole. 

The J. P. Jones Corporation's chart 
seems to us to reveal that a very consid- 
erable advance can be made in charges 
without e.xceeding the average ability to 
pay — certainly without reproducing the 
disproportion which obtained a score of 
years ago. 




These students started for the North Country 
Picture taken between Lyme and Orfotd 



THE HOVEYS 



By Jason Almus Russell, 1920 
histnictor in American Literature at Colgate Uuivcrsitx 



As a graduate of Dartmouth and a 
student of American Literature I have 
long been interested in Richard Hovey 
and his family ; and when two intimate 
friends of the Hove}-s were kind enough 
to present me with 



the pictures which 
illustrate this arti- 
cle, with five treas- 
ured volumes by 
the poet, together 
with some recollec- 
tions of this tal- 
ented family, I 
resolved to share 
my good fortune 
with mv friends. 

The ^'olume of 
r c III s, published 
in A\^ashington in 
1880, bears his 
autograph. 5^ e a- 
"c^'ard . a e u 1 o g y, 
contains the name 
of the lady to whom 
the copy was pre- 
sented, in Hovey's 
flowing handwrit- 
ing ; but best of all 
I discovered in the 

three other books the signature of Rich- 
ard's mother, Harriette Farnham Spof- 
ford Hovey, with appropriate bits of 
verse. There is a first edition of Songs 
Prom J\jgabondia with the lines, written 
in a quaint old-fashioned hand; 




An early picture ot Richard Hovey 



"And the comrade heart 
Forever and aye." 

There is a second edition of More 

Songs From Vagabondia. On the first 

page Harriette 

Hovey has inscribed 

the words : 



"He that loves the 
hills, the hills 

Let him come out 
today." 

And the third 
edition of Last 
Songs From Vaga- 
bondia contains the 
pathetic words of 
the inconsolable 
mother, w r i 1 1 e n 
after the death of 
her now famous 
son ; 

"O pen the win- 
dows ; let the air 
IjIow in on us." 



"And if some day he come back, 
What should he be told ? — 
Tell him he was waited for, 
Till my heart was cold." 

Richard's father. Major General 
Charles E. Hovey, married his wife when 
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she was just twenty years of age, then a colleges, and was aided at every turn by 

teacher in the academy at Framingham, his wife. Mrs. Hovey was left with a 

Massachusetts ; he was principal of the two year old son in her arms and small 

institution. Shortly afterwards he was means, yet her house was an asylum for 

called to Peoria, Illinois, to take charge the sick and wounded of the war who had 

of a new school for boys, where his no other home, and she was called 

strange New England ideas were most "Mother Hovey" by a large circle of 

unwelcome in a conservative near-west- friends, 
ern town with 



southern tenden- 
cies. With the help 
of others of like 
mind, however, an 
Act of the General 
Assembly was 
passed securing a 
public school sys- 
tem for the city. 
Following this suc- 
cess a project was 
put on foot to pro- 
cure funds for a 
State Normal Col- 
lege — later known 
as the Illinois State 
Normal University ; 
when the attempt 
was brought to the 
point of fulfillment 
Charles Hovey was 
chosen as the first 
principal, and the 
institution was 
opened in 1857. A call came for troops 
at the outbreak of the Civil War and the 
men of the normal school desired to drop 
their books and shoulder muskets, but 
the able principal persuaded them to 
remain through the year until graduation, 
holding them only by the promise that he 
would enlist with them. 

Faithful to his promise he raised a 
regiment from the school and two other 




Bliss Carman, 
the co-author of 
several of Richard 
Hovey's books, has 
written most kindly 
of her in The 
Mother of Poets. 
To H. F. H: 

"T h e typewriter 
ticketh no more 
in the twilight ; 

The mother of 
poets is sitting 
alone ; 

Only the katydid 
teases the noon- 
day ; 

A'V here are the 
good-f o r-naught 
w a n d e r-b i r d s 
flown ? 



Major General Charles E. Hovey 

The father of the poet 



All of them turn in their wide vagabond- 
age, 

Halt and remember a place they have 
known, 

Where the typewriter ticketh no more in 
the twilight. 

And the mother of poets is sitting alone." 

In 1865 General Hovey went to Wash- 
ington; and here his wife with her own 
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father and mother as well as two babies 
to care for, established another home. 
After a time business troubles overtook 
the family, and through the fault of 
others the General lost both money and 
health, but earned a small amount through 
the practice of law. His income was so 
reduced that a warm friend and brother 
officer at the head 



mouth he went abroad and finally mar- 
ried Mrs. Henrietta Russell, a woman 
far older than himself. In his autobiog- 
raphy he stated that his wife was the 
leading representative of the philosophy 
and art-teaching of Francois Delsarte, 
studied with the younger Delsarte in 
Paris, — later becoming his assistant in 
that city. 



of the Bureau of 
Education offered 
Mrs. Hovey a posi- 
tion in his office 
which she held 
until within a short 
time of her death. 

She died on June 
28, 1916, at the 
home of her daugh- 
t e r-i n-1 a w, Mrs. 
Richard Hovey, 
and was buried by 
the side of her hus- 
band — whom she 
survived by seven- 
teen years — in the 
Arlington National 
Cemetery, Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 

Richard Hovey 
was troubled with 
hay-fever and went 

to Bethlehem, New Hampshire, with his 
mother, previous to his college days, to 
get relief from the affliction. General 
Hovey was a native of Thetford and the 
poet's ancestors were among the earliest 
settlers of Hanover and Norwich, so that 
it was natural for him to visit the hills 
near the locality from which his fore- 
fathers came. 

After he was graduated from Dart- 




Richard Hovey's Mother 



For a time 
Hovey taught liter- 
ature in Barnard 
College. In Wash- 
ington he was fond 
of the Opera and 
enjoyed visiting the 
Negro churches. 
An intimate 
acquaintance tells 
me: 

"Richard was 
always fond of peo- 
ple older than him- 
self, and when in 
the mountains he 
and I would take 
long walks together. 
He never seemed 
to have any relig- 
ious training in his 
younger days 
though his uncle 
was the President 
of the Baptist Theological College in 
West Newton, Massachusetts. He was 
very jolly and good company both with 
young and older people. 

I think his mother paid his way 
through college,. and I know she brought 
his son up the same way she brought up 
Dick. 

"We went to a darkey church in Wash- 
ington one evening. The minister 
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wouldn't begin the services unless they 
(the members of the congregation) 
brought their contributions up ; he would 
keep saying that there wasn't enough to 
"begin on then and that they must bring 
more. Instead of passing the contribu- 
tion box around everyone had to drop 
money in the box in the front of the 
church. Finally they did succeed in get- 
ting enough for the minister to begin. 
One of the first things he did was to talk 
about pulling down fire from Heaven 
(making appropriate motions!) on the 
congregation. Dick told me that I would 
be put out if I laughed, and it was most 
painful as Dick would constantly say 
things to amuse me. And, indeed, there 
were men walking around to put people 
out." 

Undoubtedly this love of negro serv- 
ices was reflected in his poem, June Night 
in JJ'asIiington: 



"Outside the garden 

A group of negroes passing in the street 

Sing with ripe lush voices. 

Sing with voices that swim 

Like great slow gliding fishes 

Through the scent of the honeysuckle: 

"My love's waitin' 
Waitin' by the river, 
JJ'aifin' till I come along! 
]i'ait there child; I'm comin'. 

"Jay-bird tol' me, 

Tol' me in the mornin' 

Tol' me she'd be there tonight. 

Wait there, child; I'm comin . 

"^^'aves of dream ! 

Spell of the summer night ! 

Will of the grass that stirs in its sleep ! 

Desire of the honeysuckle ! 

And further away. 

Like the plash of far-ofif waves in the 

fluid night. 
The negroes, singing :" 




A. 







Ledyard Bridge at the height of the flood 

Photograph by R. J. Lougee '2/ 



THE LABOR PROBLEM 

By Jonathan P. Snow, C. E. Thayer School '75 

Formerly Chief Engineer of the Boston and Maine Railroad and 

Overseer of the Thayer School 



In any consideration of the labor prob- 
lem it is necessary first to ask: What 
is this problem? Apparently, from my 
standpoint, it is the age-old dispute 
between labor and capital over the divi- 
sion of the profits of industry ; in essence 
analagous to the wrangles between the 
men and their leaders when dividing the 
spoils after a foray along the Scottish 
border a few generations ago. 

We must discuss this matter in the 
light of our present status of civilization 
so far as we can. We have come a long 
way since Cheops built his great pyramid 
with forced labor ; through the stages of 
regularly organized slavery like that of 
ancient Greece and Rome, the feudal era, 
and we are now passing through what 
may be called the hired-man age. Not all 
of the highly civilized nations are in the 
same development stage of this era. In 
eastern central Europe and Japan many 
vestiges of the feudal age remain, and 
England is still sadly handicapped by 
feudal traditions and privileges. Hun- 
dreds of industries in this country and 
some in other countries have adopted 
arrangements with employes that make 
for partnership of a sort between labor 
and capital. These steps are probably 
preludes to the next stage of culture in 
this long contest. All that can be safely 
advocated at present is a rational partner- 
ship between the capital employed in the 
installation and operation of an industry 
and the management and labor engaged 



in carrying it on. This ideal has been very 
nearly reached by a few American indus- 
tries and possibly some foreign ones. If 
all laborers could gradually become 
capitalists and all capitalists laborers in 
some field the millenium would not be 
reached but conditions would be much 
better than they are now. 

An age beyond that of partnership may 
be one like the subconscious vision of the 
Russian enthusiast where all capital is 
furnished by the state and all the peo- 
ple are workers, like the organization of 
honey bees and many species of ants, — 
creatures with millions of years more 
experience than Homo Sapiens has 
enjoyed. This vision is, however, abso- 
lutely impracticable in our present stage 
of culture. 

A Partnership Plan 

I submit a plan that may be used by an 
existing corporation engaged in an indus- 
trial enterprise for profit. 

The board of directors to be elected in 
the usual way by the stockholders of the 
company except that one member shall 
be elected by the employees acting 
through some democratic system of their 
own organizing by free vote, and, if the 
industry is a public utility, one director 
shall be appointed by the governor and 
council of the state of incorporation. 

At the end of each fiscal year, after all 
operating expenses, fixed charges, taxes, 
depreciation allowances, pensions and 
prescribed dividends have been provided 
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THE HANOVER INN 

hopes that every Dartmouth man will 
insure a prosperous New Year by 
making plans rjow for a few days' visit 
to Hanover. ^ 

Here you will find winter as enjoyable 
as summer. Skiing, tobogganing, snow- 
shoeing, skating-— you'll not experience 
a dull moment while you're in town. 

Remember that the Hanover Inn is 
your Inn, maintained for the purpose 
of providing comfortable quarters for 
you when you're in Hanover. 



